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Let's  Look  at  Ourselves  Under  Seven 
Microscopes 

Dr.  B.  G.  Gross,  industrial  relations  secretary,  Isham  Memorial  YMCA,  Chicago, 
stressed  self-analysis  as  a  key  to  better  personality  and  improved  human  rela¬ 
tions,  when  he  talked  to  850  office  women  at  a  recent  workshop.  "Let's  look 
at  ourselves  under  seven  microscopes,"  he  urged. 

1.  Adjustability 

Do  we  graciously  accept  unpleasant  things  in  life?  Half  of  life  is  pleasant,  half 
is  unpleasant.  Mental  hospitals  are  filled  with  people  who  cannot  accept 
unpleasant  situations. 

Learn  to  accept  the  things  you  cannot  change;  develop  the  will  to  change  the 
things  that  can  be  changed;  and  try  for  the  wisdom  to  know  the  difference. 

2.  Attitudes 

Do  we  accept  people  as  they  are?  We  will  have  to  live  with  both  stinkers  and 
saints,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  There  is  cause  and  effect  in  all  human  behavior. 
Indict  and  criticize  the  act,  but  not  the  individual  involved. 

3.  Emotional  Control 

Are  we  grown  up?  Control  the  jungle  of  your  emotions.  Those  who  give  in  to 
their  emotions  live  in  a  state  of  tension.  The  whole  body  is  thrown  off  balance 
by  tension  caused  by  emotions. 

4.  Impulse  Control 

Do  we  think  first  and  then  act — or  do  we  act  first  and  then  think?  We  make  all 
our  own  trouble  from  birth  to  death  by  what  we  say  and  do.  What  we  think 
and  feel  destroys  us;  what  we  say  and  do  affects  others. 

5.  Personal  Inventory 

Why  don't  we  take  inventory  of  ourselves  periodically — our  assets  and  liabilities? 
As  Samuel  Johnson  said,  'The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth  living." 

Do  you  know  your  interests,  talents,  capabilities,  mental  ability?  And  are  you 
exploiting  these  things?  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  people  don't  know  what 
their  assets  are. 

6.  Integrity 

Do  we  accept  our  own  limitations?  Nobody  can  do  everything  well.  Can  we 
accept  our  shortcomings?  Mental  hospitals  are  loaded  for  a  second  reason: 
People  cannot  accept  themselves  as  they  are. 

7.  Sensitivity 

How  do  we  operate?  Me  first,  you  second — or  you  first,  me  second?  Do  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  other  person's  shoes?  Do  we  practice  empathy,  or  just 
give  it  lip  service?  Empathy  can  solve  any  human-relations  problem. 

^(or  thereabouts!) 
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Tips  to  Typists 

Avidae  Scribae  Chapter,  The  National  Secretaries 
Association  (International),  LaGrange,  Illinois,  re¬ 
cently  published  these  suggestions  in  its  bulletin, 
Guided  Misses.  If  you  type,  you  probably  know  many 
of  these  tips,  but  there  may  be  a  new  idea  or  two 
that  will  help  you  turn  out  high-guality  work. 

Make  a  "Guesstimate" 

Divide  the  letters  you  type  into  five  groups,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  length;  under  50  words,  50  to  100  words, 
100  to  150  words,  150  to  200  words,  more  than  200 
words.  Make  up  a  sample  sheet,  noting  left  and  right 
margin  stops,  number  of  line  spaces  down  to  the 
inside  address,  etc.,  for  each  group.  These  sample 
sheets  will  enable  you  to  place  each  letter  on  the 
center  of  the  page. 


Three  Ways  to  Find  Center 

(1)  Fold  the  sheet  in  half  lengthwise  and  crease 
the  paper  slightly  at  the  top  to  find  the  center,  or 
measure  with  a  ruler.  (2)  Adjust  the  sheet  so  the  left 
edge  rests  at  zero  on  the  platen  scale.  Note  the 
number  that  meets  the  right  edge  of  the  sheet.  Divide 
this  number  by  two  to  find  the  central  point  of  the 
scale.  (3)  If  the  left  edge  of  the  sheet  is  on  a  number 
other  than  zero,  add  the  numbers  on  the  left  and  right 
edges  of  the  sheet,  and  divide  by  two  to  find  the  center. 

Centering  Headings 

Position  carriage  at  the  center  point.  Backspace 
once  for  each  two  characters  in  the  heading  (includ¬ 
ing  punctuation  marks  and  spaces).  The  carriage  is 
then  in  correct  position  to  center  your  heading. 

What's  in  a  Name? 

Type  the  writer's  name  in  full  several  spaces  under 
and  even  with  the  complimentary  close.  Sometimes  a 
dictator's  signature  is  legible  only  to  his  mother  or 
his  banker. 

Handle  With  Care 

Don't  rip  a  finished  letter  out  of  the  machine. 
Press  the  paper  release  lever,  so  that  the  sheet  will 
slip  out  easily  and  quietly  and  won't  tear. 


How  to  Fold  a  Letter 

When  you  fold  a  letter  for  a  No.  9  or  No.  10  enve¬ 
lope  (standard  sizes),  fold  the  bottom  up  first,  then 
fold  the  top  down.  The  letter  will  be  easier  to  open. 
For  a  smaller  envelope,  like  a  No.  6,  fold  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  up  to  within  an  inch  from  the  top,  then 
fold  in  thirds. 


a  sharp  tongue  cu 


Carbon  Paper 

Good  quality  carbon  paper  is  essential.  Turn  the 
paper  upside  down  for  every  other  letter  to  distribute 
wear  more  evenly  and  get  more  usage  per  sheet. 
One  minute  on  a  hot  radiator  will  ruin  a  box  full 
of  carbon  paper.  Keep  it  cool. 

Do  You  Have  an  HR  Philosophy? 

In  order  to  get  along  with  people,  you  need  to  set 
up  some  "ground  rules"  to  live  by.  What  is  your 
philosophy  on  human  relations?  Do  you  have  a  worka¬ 
ble  formula  or  creed  that  helps  you  solve  problems 
in  dealing  with  people?  If  so,  why  not  share  it  with 
other  bulletin  readers? 

Letters  in  this  new  contest  should  be  300  words  or 
less,  typewritten  if  possible.  Be  sure  to  include  your 
name  and  address,  the  name  of  your  company,  and 
the  type  of  work  you  do.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
March  31,  1960.  The  winning  letter  will  be  published 
in  the  May  1  bulletin.  Each  entrant  will  receive  a  new 
Dartnell  booklet,  and  the  winner  will  be  given  a  copy 
of  Edward  Hod.nett's  book,  "The  Art  of  Working 
With  People." 

Incidentally,  entries  in  the  first  bulletin  contest,  on 
whether  too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  personal 
appearance  in  business,  have  been  interesting  and 
inspiring.  Watch  for  the  April  1  issue  for  the  win¬ 
ning  letter  on  appearance. 


"My  boyfriend  wants  to  marry  me  and  take  me  away  from  all 
this  ...  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Holidays." 


his  own  throat 


Spellbound  Office  Manager 

Spelling  is  a  lost  art,  according  to  an  office  man¬ 
ager.  "One  thing  I'll  say  for  office  newcomers,"  he 
added,  "they  surely  are  original  in  their  spelling." 

If  you  want  to  check  your  prowess,  see  if  you  can 
spot  and  correct  the  25  misspelled  words  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter.  (See  the  back  page  for  the  answers.) 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

We  received  the  procedings  of  your  meeting.  At 
first  we  were  lead  to  believe  that  a  seperate  report 
would  be  submited,  but  aparently  this  report  can  be 
permenantly  filed  with  preceeding  minutes. 

It  is  hard  to  guage  the  interest  of  a  group  of  main- 
tainance  men  like  those  who  belong  to  this  counsel 
by  reading  an  affadavit  of  their  remarks.  Yet  their 
status  can  be  at  least  infered  even  from  abreviated 
notes.  Our  creditors  who  attended  said  that  although 
the  meeting  place  was  rather  inaccessable,  they  were 
unanamous  in  feeling  benefitted  by  the  talks. 

One  sargent  from  the  Army  Ordinance  Depart¬ 
ment  suggested  that  while  the  meetings  were  alright 
as  far  as  they  wenh  they  were  not  conducive  to 
immediate  action  by  credit  correspondants  who  write 
adjustment  letters.  These  are  excellent  in  their  place, 
he  commented,  but  he  would' nt  give  a  nickle  for  the 
ridiculous  examples  used  by  the  speaker.  He  felt  they 
were  exagerated  and  that  an  exhorbitent  amount  of 
time  was  spent  on  them. 

However,  we  don't  want  to  embarass  the  members 
who  so  generously  donated  their  timie  to  the  meeting. 
We  only  hope  it  will  be  leasable  for  every  member 
to  attend  the  next  meeting. 

What’s  New  in  the  Office 

Royal  Chimes 

Instead  of  the  standard  bell  that  rings  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  a  new  electric  typewriter  has  two-tone 
chimes.  Royal-McBee  Corporation,  the  manufacturer, 
calls  the  machine  the  only  "musical"  typewriter  on 
the  market. 

The  Grass  Is  Always  Greener  .  .  . 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  teaching 
secretaries  to  take  temperatures,  read  blood  pressure, 
and  give  hypodermics.  Where  did  the  nurses  go? 
Many  registered  nurses  have  left  hospitals  to  work  in 
doctors'  offices  as  secretaries  and  assistants. 

Dial  for  Help 

In  Vienna,  Austria,  according  to  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  a  telephone  subscriber  may 
dial  for  a  number  of  unusual  services,  including 
dictation  for  shorthand  practice,  aid  in  doing  cross¬ 
word  puzzles,  and  help  with  children's  homework. 


Type  the  Dirt  Away 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Company  has 
a  new  "§cotch"  brand  type  cleaner.  The  typist  rolls 
the  sheet,  made  of  chemically  treated  fibers,  into  her 
machine  and  types  away  the  dirt,  lint,  and  ink  by 
striking  each  key  several  times.  The  new  product 
cleans  type  on  other  office  machines,  too.  Free  sam¬ 
ples  are  available  from  the  company  at  900  Bush 
Avenue,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

Diploma  Secretaries 

In  the  New  York  Times,  Sydney  Gruson  described 
a  program  in  West  Germany  similar  to  the  Certified 
Professional  Secretary  exam  sponsored  annually  by 
The  National  Secretaries  Association  (International). 

To  receive  their  diplomas,  the  German  girls  pass 
a  rigid  exam  after  a  four-month  course.  The  nine  who 
recently  qualified  for  the  "Diploma  Secretary"  title 
answered,  a  long  quiz  on  office  organization,  typed 
for  10  minutes  without  a  mistake  (averaging  at  least 
60  words  a  minute),  took  shorthand  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  180  syllables  a  minute,  prepared  a  transcript 
of  a  business  meeting,  arranged  an  intricate  air  trip 
for  the  boss — and  they  had  to  show  some  insight  into 
industrial  psychology. 


How  to  Use  the  Bulletin 

Letters  from  readers  show  that  they  are  putting 
the  bulletin  material  to  good  use.  For  instance,  one 
payroll  clerk  files  the  bulletins  in  a  three-ring  binder 
for  future  reference.  A  cashier  keeps  her  copies  in 
a  regular  file  folder.  For  readers  who  save  the  bulle¬ 
tins,  we  will  publish  an  index  of  the  material  in  the 
first  year's  issues,  in  the  December  15, 1960,  bulletin. 
So,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  savers  will  have  a 
"book"  of  "From.  Nine  to  Five"  bulletins. 

Some  office  women  read  the  bulletins  at  lunchtime 
and  discuss  the  various  topics.  Their  leader  explained, 
"We  got  tired  of  just  trading  recipes  and  bragging 
about  our  children.  One  of  us  leads  the  discussion 
for  each  issue.  We  each  get  a  turn,  and  it  has  devel¬ 
oped  our  speaking  ability.  Sometimes,  the  talk  about 
one  bulletin  runs  through  a  whole  week." 

Other  subscribers  clipped  the  "Telephone  Pro¬ 
nunciation'  '  guide  published  last  time,  mounted  it  on 
cardboard,  and  keep  it  near  their  telephones.  One 
company  asked  for  permission  to  reprint  the  "Busi¬ 
ness  Girl's  Grooming  Checklist"  in  its  house  organ. 

We  appreciate  hearing  from  readers,  not  only  to 
learn  how  they  use  this  material,  but  also  to  get  ideas 
for  subjects  to  cover,  comments  and  criticism,  contest 
entries,  nominations  for  the  "Office  Woman  of  the 
Month"  feature,  and  questions  for  The  Problem  Clinic. 
Your  letters  help  us  keep  the  bulletin  "on  the  beam." 


Answers  to  Spelling  Quiz 


proceedings 

9.  maintenance 

17.  Ordnance 

led 

10.  council 

18.  all  right 

separate 

submitted 

apparently 

permanently 

11.  affidavit 

12.  inferred 

13.  abbreviated 

14.  inaccessible 

19.  correspondents 

20.  wouldn't 

21.  nickel 

22.  exaggerated 

23.  exorbitant 

preceding 

15.  unanimous 

24.  embarrass 

gauge 

16.  sergeant 

25.  feasible 

The  Problem  Clinic 

My  supervisor  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  a  newcomer  in  our  office.  The  new  girl  is  a  goldbrick, 
but  she  gives  all  the  men  the  applesauce,  and  they  love  it.  Should  I  have  given  my  honest 
opinion — which  isn't  good! — or  should  I  have  been  a  "yes-man"? — Jean  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It's  hard  to  be  objective  about  other  people.  If  we  like  a  person,  we  may  "gild  the  lily."  If  we 
dislike  an  individual,  we're  tempted  to  give  the  supervisor  the  "real  lowdown." 

Usually,  it's  safe  to  assume  that  when  someone  asks  your  opinions,  it  is  because  he  values 
your  judgment.  There  must  have  been  a  doubt  in  your  supervisor's  mind,  or  he  wouldn't  seek 
the  viewpoint  of  others.  An  honest  answer  is  the  best  poUcy. 

Truth  doesn't  have  to  be  a  blunt  instrument,  however.  An  answer  like  "Her  superior  thinks  highly 
of  her"  is  truthful,  yet  it  leaves  a  lot  unsaid,  and  you'll  have  nothing  to  regret.  If  the  inquirer 
persists,  you  can  say,  "I  don't  work  closely  enough  with  her  to  really  know  much  about  her." 
It's  better  to  say  too  httle  than  too  much.  If  you  berate  a  co worker,  instead  of  appreciating  your 
frankness,  the  supervisor  may  consider  you  as  a  tattletale,  a  jealous  woman,  or  a  bitter  person. 

Take  heart,  though.  The  goldbrick  is  her  ow  i  worst  enemy;  she'll  never  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  doing  one's  best.  And  a  steady  diet  of  applesauce  will  pall,  unless  it  is  followed 
with  the  meat-and-potatoes  course  of  quantity  and  quality  in  her  work. 
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